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The  different  characters  of  the  trees  appear  better  now, 
when  their  leaves,  so  to  speak,  are  ripe,  than  at  any  other 
season;  than  in  the  winter,  for  instance,  when  they  are  little 
remarkable,  and  almost  uniformly  gray  or  brown,  or  in  spring 
and  summer,  when  they  are  undistinguishably  green.   Now,  a  red 
maple,  an  ash,  a  white  birch,  a  Populus  grandidenta,  etc.,  is 
distinguished  almost  as  far  as  it  is  visible.   It  is  with 
leaves  as  with  fruits  and  woods,  animals  and  men;  when  they 
are  mature,  their  different  characters  appear. 

JOURNAL,  September  30,  1851 


As  the  seasons  change  so  do  certain  aspects  of  the  Lyceum. 
Two  Thoreauvians  are  featured  in  the  current  exhibition  which 
we  hope  you  can  visit  this  Fall.   They  are  the  writer  August 
Derleth  and  the  artist  Rockwell  Kent.   Our  sauntering  considers 
them,  ruminant ly,  for  they  are  each  like  spruce  gum.   They 
improve  with  chewing.   In  the  event  that  you  cannot  see  our 
exhibit,  perhaps  our  reasons  for  considering  both  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  apparent  in  the  following.   And  to  each,  Ave 
atque  vale! 
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FOR  AUGUST  DERLETH  AND  ROCKWELL  KENT 
by  Malcolm  M.  Ferguson 

Word  of  the  death  of  Wisconsin  poet,  novelist  and  biogra- 
pher at  his  home,  Place  of  Hawks  just  outside  Sauk  City,  came 
at  the  time  of  the  Thoreau  Society  meeting  this  Spring.   Thus 
was  ended  my  thirty  years  of  correspondence  with  him  and  a 
shared  range  of  interests  -  in  fantasy  writing,  in  American 
graphic  art  including  the  comic  strip,  in  regional  writing,  and 
in  Thoreau. 

Derleth's  literary  output  was  enormous  -  some  150  books  - 
and  his  correspondence  reflects  this.   His  Sac  Prairie  saga 
included  novels  such  as  Still  Is  the  Summer  Night,  Shield  of 
the  Valiant,  and  Wind  Over  Wisconsin;  short  stories  such  as 
Country  Growth;  nonfiction  such  as  The  Wisconsin  in  the  Rivers 
of  America  series.   His  journal  resembled  Thoreau' s  in  looking 
both  at  the  village  life  and  the  seasonal  course  of  nature  in 
the  woods,  meadows,  down  the  railroad  tracks,  and  by  the  river. 
Village  Year,  A  Sac  Prairie  Journal,  in  1944,  Village  Daybook 
in  1947,  Walden  West  in  1961,  Countryman's  Journal  in  1963, 
were  drawn  from  this  daybook.   His  column,  "Wisconsin  Diary", 
also  appeared  in  The  Capital  Times  for  a  number  of  years. 

Derleth's  interests  were  ranging,  and  not  confined  to  his 
own  writing.   He  recommended  a  number  of  writers,  some  person- 
ally as  well  as  through  their  works.   In  1939  he  caused  a  stir 
by  putting  some  of  a  bank  loan  into  a  publishing  venture  - 
Arkham  House,  to  collect  and  reprint  the  stories  of  a  Provi- 
dence writer  of  Poe-like  stories,  H.  P.  Lovecraft. 

My  wife  and  I  visited  him  in  1945  after  my  release  from 
the  Army.   His  attractive  house  was  attractively  situated  and 
then  had  a  thatched  roof,  which  following  a  hurricane  was  re- 
placed with  shingles.   When  we  arrived  he  was  putting  together 
an  anthology  of  weird  poetry,  including  Robert  Frost's  "The 
Witch  of  Coos  (on  learning  that  New  Hampshire's  county  has  two 
syllables  he  printed  it  that  way)  and  Amy  Lowell's  "The  Paper 
in  the  Gateleg  Table". 

Derleth's  interest  in  Thoreau  and  Emerson  continued  to  grow, 
His  first  trip  to  Concord  was  in  1938,  followed  by  a  small  book 
of  poems,  And  You,  Thoreau! ,  illustrated  by  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Frank  Utpatel.   On  his  second  trip,  he  continued  on 
to  visit  us  in  New  Hampshire,  and  stopped  by  in  New  York  state 
with  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins,  a  retired  comic  strip  artist  who 
had  done  a  Tom  Sawyer-Huck  Finn  series  that  had  a  lot  of  coun- 
try and  small-town  humor  in  it.   Derleth  was  to  publish  two 
books  by  Dwig,  one  being  Oliver  the  Wayward  Owl. 

Derleth's  third  and  last  visit  to  Concord  in  1965  resulted 
in  Walden  Pond:  Homage  to  Thoreau.   His  Thoreau  biography,  Con- 
cord Rebel  is  clearly  written,  unforced,  with  apposite  quota- 
tions.  Its  214  pages  make  it  an  excellent  choice  for  high 


school  or  college  survey  reading.   As  Walter  Harding  noted: 
"...I  predict  that  a  great  many  adults  are  going  to  find  it  the 
most  satisfactory  biography  of  Thoreau  yet."   Emerson,  Our  Con- 
temporary was  published  by  Crowell  in  1970. 

Derleth  married  in  1953,  and  was  subsequently  divorced.   He 
retained  custody  of  his  children,  April  Rose  and  Walden  William, 
now  in  their  teens.   At  this  writing  there  is  no  word  here  as 
to  who  is  his  literary  executor,  as  to  his  publishing  house, 
his  extensive  library  (over  10,000  volumes).   Nor  has  it  been 
confirmed  that  Place  of  Hawks  might  become  a  Wisconsin  writer's 
center,  as  mentioned. 

Like  Thoreau,  Rockwell  Kent  had  more  talents  than  he  had 
fingers.   Louis  Untermeyer  wrote  of  him:  "I  suspect  he  is  not  a 
person  at  all,  but  an  organization  -  possibly  The  Rockwell  Kent 
Joint  and  Associated  Enterprises,  Inc.   I  have  known  him  as  a 
painter,  pamphleteer,  poet  (in  private),  politician  (a  poor  one), 
propagandist,  lecturer,  explorer,  architect  (he  re-designed  my 
home  in  the  Adirondacks) ,  gravedigger,  farmer,  illustrator, 
Great-Dane  breeder,  type-designer,  xylographer  ("wood-engraver" 
to  the  uninitiated),  friend,  and  general  stimulator. 

I,  too,  have  my  suspicions;  that  to  call  Kent  an  Organiza- 
tion or  an  Establishment  would  not  be  quite  right.   He  was  an 
individual,  stubbornly  and  perversely  so,  sometimes.   (Another 
writer  added  to  Kent's  list  of  identities  "primate"  for  his 
ability  to  stand  up  on  his  own  two  feet.)   During  World  War  I 
he  was  evicted  from  Newfoundland  for  refusing  to  cry  down  Ger- 
man culture,  singing  Pennsylvania  Dutch  songs  as  he  painted. 
(The  Newfoundland  government  apologized  in  1968.)   In  1957,  his 
passport  to  Russia  was  invalidated  because  he  refused  to  sign 
an  oath  denouncing  Communism. 

Three  autobiographies,  This  is  My  Own,  It's  Me,  0  Lord,  and 
the  shorter  Of  Men  and  Mountains  tell  of  these  individual 
forays  with  the  Establishment.   It  comes  through  clearly  that 
this  was  indeed  an  individual,  not  an  "apparatchik,"  or  party- 
liner  in  camouflage  or  persiflage. 

The  third  of  these  titles  tells  of  his  trip  to  Moscow  to 
accept  the  1967  Lenin  Peace  Prize,  and  of  his  gift  of  a  number 
of  his  paintings  and  prints  to  the  Russian  Government.  Now 
this  was  a  singularly  inappropriate  thing  to  do  from  the  point 
of  view  of  American  magazines  which  refused  to  feature  him  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American  museums  which  weren't  given 
his  paintings. 

But  his  work  is  at  hand  -  si  monumentum  requiris,  circum- 
spice  -  and  four  books  are  still  in  print:   Greenland  Journal, 
Of  Men  and  Mountains  (privately  printed,  Asgaard  Press,  Ausable 
Forks,  N.Y.),  Rockwell  Kent:  The  Early  Years  (Bowdoin  College 
Museum  of  Art),  and  a  cheaper  reprint  of  N  by  E. 

As  for  his  out-of-print  books,  the  best  are:   Wilderness 
(telling  of  his  sojourn  in  Alaska  with  a  son  and  a  "mad"  hermit 
on  Fox  Island; ;  Voyaging,  Southward  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan 


(the  frontispiece  shows  him  playing  the  flute  -  another  Thoreau- 
vian  talent) ;  his  illustrations  for  Moby  Dick;  and  Rockwellken- 
tiana.   He  also  illustrated  a  limited  edition  of  Thoreau' s  On 
the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience.   While  this  is  not  in  the  exhibit 
collection,  it  is  not  one  of  his  most  important  works. 

Rockwell  Kent  alternated  between  living  among  people  and  in 
more  remote  parts,  starting  with  Monhegan  Island.   Between  1909 
and  1940,  he  married  three  times,  and  has  two  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, 18  grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren.   He  died  at 
his  home  in  Ausable  Forks,  New  York,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Sally. 


A  NOTE  ON  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU'S  LITERARY  NATIONALISM 
by  Richard  Fleck,  University  of  Wyoming 

As  several  critics  have  generally  noted,   Thoreau  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  quality  of  contemporary  American  literature.   It 
is  my  purpose  here  to  examine  specific  passages  which  illustrate 
his  discontent  and  his  desire  for  new  American  literary  expres- 
sion.  "By  dint  of  able  writing  and  pen-craft,"  Thoreau  wrote 
in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  "books  are  cun- 
ningly compiled,  and  have  their  run  and  success  even  among  the 
learned,  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  a  new  man's  thinking, 
and  their  birth  were  attended  with  some  natural  throes.   But  in 
a  little  while  their  covers  fall  off,  for  no  binding  will  avail, 
and  it  appears  that  they  are  not  Books  or  Bibles  at  all.   There 
are  new  and  patented  inventions  in  this  shape,  purporting  to  be 
for  the  elevation  of  the  race,  which  many  a  pure  scholar  and 
genius  who  has  learned  to  read  is  for  a  moment  deceived  by,  and 
finds  himself  reading  a  horse-rake,  or  spinning-jenny,  or 
wooden  nutmeg,  or  oak-leaf  cigar,  or  steam-power  press,  or 
kitchen  range,  perchance,  when  he  was  seeking  serene  and  bibli- 
cal truths. "2  Part  of  the  problem  was  that  our  literature  was 
clearly  imitative  and  hackneyed  with  European  themes  and  a 
florid  style.   Certainly  Thoreau  must  have  agreed  with  Emerson's 
comment  in  "The  American  Scholar"  that  "We  have  listened  too 
long  to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe.   The  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can freeman  is  already  suspected  to  be  timid,  imitative,  tame."--' 
He  would  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Whitman's  attack  on  cheap 
imitation  in  "Democratic  Vistas":   "Do  you  term  that  perpetual, 
pistareen,  paste-pot  work,  American  art,  American  drama,  taste, 
verse?   I  think  I  hear,  echoed,  as  from  some  mountain  top  afar 
in  the  West,  the  scornful  laugh  of  the  Genius  of  these  States."^ 

Thoreau  realized  that  our  continent,  our  life  style,  and  our 
experience  demanded  new  expression  and  new  themes.   He  believed 
that  simplicity  and  directness  in  style  were  necessary  to  effect 
a  desired  natural  quality.   The  native  writer  must  present  to  us 
"the  simplest  pictures  of  human  life,  so  the  child  itself  can 


understand  them,  and  the  man  must  not  think  twice  to  appreciate 
his  naturalness. "5  Nature  herself  furnishes  the  writer  with 
words  and  "with  stereotyped  lines  and  sentences  from  her  mint."" 
As  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "My  thought  is  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  world,  and  hence  I  use  a  part  of  the  world  to 
express  my  thought. "7   Surely  Thoreau  advocated  a  directness 
and  naturalness  of  the  style  that  was  reminiscent,  indeed,  of 
the  American  aborigine  who,  as  Thoreau  comments  in  his  unpub- 
lished "Indian  Notebooks,"  "indulges  in  tropes  &  metaphors — he 
uses  nature  as  a  symbol... his  metaphors  are  not  far  fetched — 
they  are  not  concealed  in  the  origin  of  language — but  he  trans- 
lates entire  phenomena  into  his  speech.   He  looks  around  him  in 
the  woods... to  aid  his  expression. "°  This  natural  quality  is 
also  emphasized  with  respect  to  poetry:   "Yet  poetry,  though 
the  last  and  finest  result,  is  a  natural  fruit.   As  naturally 
as  the  oak  bears  an  acorn,  and  the  vine  a  gourd,  man  bears  a 
poem,  either  spoken  or  done."y 

Thoreau  believed  that  the  wilderness  of  our  North  American 
continent  must  find  its  way  into  our  literature.   "The  autumnal 
change  of  our  woods  has  not  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  liter- 
ature yet,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "October  has 
hardly  tinged  our  poetry. "10   in  the  same  essay  Thoreau  commented 
that  if  fall  color  "occurred  but  once,  it  would  be  handed  down 
by  tradition  to  posterity,  and  get  into  the  mythology  at  last."H 
American  literature,  Thoreau  implied,  was  too  sheltered  from  wild 
nature:   "These  weeds  [sea  weeds]  were  the  symbols  of  those  gro- 
tesque and  fabulous  thoughts  which  have  not  yet  got  into  the 
sheltered  coves  of  literature."1^ 

The  legendary  American  Indian  with  his  rich  mythology  and 
Spartan  life  style  deserves  new  themes  in  American  literature. 
"Here  is  a  print  still  more  significant  at  our  doors,"  wrote 
Thoreau  in  his  Journal,  "the  print  of  a  race  that  has  preceded 
us,  and  this  little  symbol  that  Nature  has  transmitted  to  us. 
Yes,  this  arrowheaded  character  is  probably  more  ancient  than 
any  other,  and  to  my  mind  has  nott  been  deciphered.   Men  should 
not  go  to  New  Zealand  to  write  or  think  of  Greece  and  Rome,  nor 
more  to  New  England.   New  earths,  new  themes  expect  us. "13 
Thoreau' s  enthusiasm  for  the  American  Indian  is  clearly  seen 
throughout  his  Journal.   One  representative  entry  here  follows: 
"A  dictionary  of  the  Indian  language  reveals  another  and  wholly 
new  life  to  us.   Look  at  the  word  'canoe1,  and  see  what  a  story 
it  tells  of  outdoor  life... or  at  the  word  'wigwam',  and  see  how 
close  it  brings  you  to  the  ground."1^   Indeed,  Thoreau' s  unfin- 
ished project  of  the  "Indian  Notebooks"  is  another  expression 
of  his  literary  interest  in  the  American  Indian. 

American  civilization  with  all  of  'its  colorful  historical 
figures  surely  constitutes  the  new  theme  which  Thoreau  wanted 
to  see  developed  in  native  American  literature.   In  "Walking" 
Thoreau  wrote,  "The  West  is  preparing  to  add  its  fables  to 
those  of  the  East.   The  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and 


the  Rhine,  having  yielded  their  crop,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon,  the  Platte,  the  Orinoco,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi  will  produce.   Perchance, 
when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  American  liberty  has  become  a 
fiction  of  the  past, — as  it  is  to  some  extent  a  fiction  of  the 
present, — the  poets  of  the  world  will  be  inspired  by  American 
mythology. "15   According  to  Thoreau,  figures  such  as  Columbus, 
Franklin,  Captain  John  Brown  and  even  Cape  Cod  captains  and  New 
England  settlers  should  be  part  of  a  new  American  literature. 
Of  Franklin,  for  instance,  Thoreau  wrote,  "there  may  be  a  line 
for  him  in  the  future  classical  dictionary,  recording  what  that 
demigod  did,  and  referring  him  to  some  new  genealogy.   'Son  of 

and .   He  aided  the  Americans  to  gain  their 

independence,  instructed  mankind  in  economy,  and  drew  lightning 
from  the  clouds.' "16 

Of  all  the  American  heroes,  perhaps  Thoreau  was  most 
inspired  by  Captain  John  Brown.   In  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John 
Brown"  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  foresee  the  time  when  the  painter  will 
paint  that  scene  [Brown's  hanging],  no  longer  going  to  Rome  for 
a  subject;  the  poet  will  sing  it;  the  historian  record  it;  and, 
with  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  will  be  the  ornament  of  some  future  national  gal- 
lery, when  at  least  the  present  form  of  slavery  shall  be  no 
more  here.   We  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  weep  for  Captain 
Brown."17 

Americans,  in  their  struggle  at  sea  or  in  the  wilderness, 
deserve  to  be  portrayed  in  a  new  literature.   Thoreau  wrote  in 
Cape  Cod,  "I  have  just  heard  of  a  Cape  Cod  Captain  who  was 
expected  home  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  was  long  since  given  up  for  lost,  till  his  rela- 
tions at  length  have  heard  with  joy,  that,  after  getting  within 
forty  miles  of  Cape  Cod  light,  he  was  driven  back  by  nine  suc- 
cessive gales  to  Key  West,  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  was 
once  again  shaping  his  course  for  home.   Thus  he  spent  his 
winter.   In  ancient  times  the  adventures  of  these  two  or  three 
men  and  boys  would  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  myth."1" 
Thoreau' s  many  passages  describing  the  heroic  deeds  of  New 
England  settlers  such  as  Tyng  and  Hannah  Dustan  of  A  Week1^ 
attest  to  his  seeking  native  materials  for  an  American  liter- 
ature. 

Thoreau  did  not  wish  to  ignore  all  literature  which  was  not 
American  for  purposes  of  inspiration;  one  has  only  to  examine 
"Reading"  of  Walden  to  see  this.   Old  literatures,  according  to 
Thoreau,  served  as  "humus"  for  new  ones.   He  wrote  "Those  old 
books  suggested  a  certain  fertility .. .as  if  they  were  making  a 
humus  for  new  literatures  to  spring  in... Decayed  literature 
makes  the  richest  of  all  soils. "^O  Henry  David  Thoreau  wanted 
to  see  a  new  American  literature  spring  up  out  of  the  soil,  and 
surely  his  own  works  helped  this  very  process. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WALDEN  T-PARTY 

Many  visitors  to  Walden  Pond  have  complained  that  the  path 
to  Thoreau 's  house  site  is  so  poorly  marked  that,  unless  one 
can  judge  by  the  divining  rod  and  thin  rising  vapors,  there  is 
little  hope  of  finding  the  stone  markers  and  memorial  cairn. 
But  now,  thanks  to  the  Thoreau  Society,  we  may  advance  more 
confidently  in  the  direction  of  our  dreams  at  Walden,  may  em- 
bark on  a  real  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  thus  may  learn  to  our 
satisfaction  what  we  went  to  the  woods  to  learn. 

At  the  annual  July  meeting  in  Concord  this  year,  the  Tho- 
reau Society  appointed  Roland  Robbins,  discoverer  of  the  Walden 
House  site,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  mark  the  path  to 
Thoreau's  cairn  at  the  pond.   Early  in  September,  Mr.  Robbins 
went  down  to  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond  with  white  paint  and 
brush  (and  the  assistance  of  two  Thoreauvians ,  Major  Benton 
and  Tom  Blanding)  and  marked  the  trees  along  the  pathways  with 
circled  "T's,"  conspicuous  enough  to  aid  the  traveler  along  his 
way  but  not  so  obtrusive  as  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
woods.   Now  Thoreauvians  may  be  sure  that  they  are  enroute  to 
the  Walden  House  site  by  following  the  circled  "T's"  which  begin 
at  the  fire  gate  just  beyond  Route  2,  or,  for  those  with  more 
watery  inclinations,  by  picking  up  a  matching  T-set  at  the  path 
by  the  public  beach.   We  are  happy  to  report  that  this  is  at 
least  one  Walden  experiment  which  began  without  borrowing  and 
whose  total  expenses  amounted  to  less  than  $28.12-1/2. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM  LIBRARY 

From  time  to  time  in  these  pages  we  have  listed  additions 
to  our  library  as  items  are  acquired  through  gifts  and  pur- 
chases.  By  this  time,  we  have  on  our  shelves  a  substantial 
body  of  material  about  Thoreau,  Transcendentalism,  Concord, 
Natural  History  and  New  England  Culture  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.   Many  of  these  items  are  rare  first  editions  and  out- 
of-print  biographies  of  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries  which 
require  special  care  and  protection  by  our  staff.   To  this  end, 
one  of  our  Honorary  Trustees,  Roland  W.  Robbins,  is  generously 
providing  the  Lyceum  with  a  clear-glass  door  to  protect  our 
valuable  volumes,  shelved  in  a  special  recessed  area  in  our 
library.   The  new  exhibit  door  will  be  locked  at  all  times,  but 
visitors  will  find  its  shelves  clearly  visible  through  the  glasi 
pane.   When  a  student  or  reader  wishes  to  consult  a  particular 
volume,  a  member  of  our  staff  will  remove  it  from  the  case  for 
him.   In  this  way,  our  rare  books  will  be  protected  for  every- 
one's use. 

The  Lyceum  Library  has  reached  a  stage  now  where  it  houses 
a  workable  collection  for  students  of  Thoreau  and  Transcenden- 
talism.  This  summer  we  were  pleased  that  the  SUNY  graduate 


seminars  which  meet  here  in  Concord  for  six  weeks,  studying 
Thoreau  and  the  Trans cendentalists,  made  extensive  use  of  our 
collection.   It  is  equally  gratifying  to  note  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Concordians  and  area  students  visit  our  library 
for  research  or  just  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  Concord 
authors.   We  would  like  to  continue  to  expand  our  library  facil- 
ities to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  general  reader.   We 
have  continued  the  systematic  acquisition  of  Thoreau  books,  we 
have  begun  a  file  of  articles  and  pamphlets  on  Thoreau  and  Con- 
cord authors,  and  we  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  doctoral  disser- 
tations on  Thoreau  and  Transcendentalism  to  stock  in  our  library. 
To  meet  these  expenses  and  to  ensure  the  library's  growth,  we 
are  beginning  a  special  library  fund.   Anyone  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  this  fund,  or  interested  in  contributing  Thoreau 
books,  articles  and  pamphlets  or  material  on  related  subjects, 
may  be  assured  of  our  gratitude  and  the  spread  of  Thoreau fs 
good  word. 


EMILY  DICKINSON  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  ISSUED 


(gmily        (j 
Dickimmt 

American  ffbet 


This  is  my  letter  to  the  World 
That  never  wrote  to  Me — 
The  simple  News  that  Nature  told — 
With  tender  Majesty 

Her  Message  is  committed 
To  Hands  I  cannot  see — 
For  love  of  Her — Sweet — countrymen- 
Judge  tenderly — of  Me 


And  so,  Emily  Dickinson,  who  was  herself  more  in  touch  with 
Emersonian  Correspondence  than  with  the  village  Post  Office, 
has  received  at  last  her  countrymen's  stamp  of  approval  with 
the  issue  on  August  28,  1971  of  the  new  Dickinson  8-cent  com- 
memorative stamp,  the  second  in  the  American  Poet  Series.   This 
is  an  attractive  and  delicately  simple  stamp  which  represents 
well  Emily  Dickonson's  sensitive  and  reclusive  nature,  just  as 
Leonard  Baskin's  Thoreau  stamp  design  of  a  few  years  ago  suc- 
cessfully captured  the  rugged  individualism  of  Concord's  own 
mail  progenitor.   This  has  led  our  Curator,  Anne  McGrath,  to 
speculate  that  Thoreau  and  Dickinson  may  have  had  more  in  com- 
mon than  their  common  cents . 

Jane  Langton's  Transcendental  Murder  (Harper  and  Row,  1964) 
is  based  on  an  imaginary  love  affair  between  Emily  Dickinson 
and  Henry  Thoreau  and  some  long-lost  love  letters  come  to  light 
at  precisely  the  right  moment.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  paths  of  the  Wraith  of  Amherst  and  the  Shade  of  Walden 
ever  crossed,  it  seems  more  than  slightly  significant  that  each 
wrote  of  the  loss  of  certain  elusive  symbols. 

The  hound,  the  bay  horse  and  the  turtle-dove  are  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Walden.   How  many  of  them  realize  that  four 
years  after  its  publication  Emily  Dickinson  wrote  a  poem  in 
which  she  catalogued  her  losses  thus: 

"I  had  a  guinea  golden  -  I  lost  it  in  the  sand.... 
I  had  a  crimson  Robin... He,  too,  did  fly  away... 
I  had  a  star  in  heaven... It  wandered  from  the  same.." 

(Poem  #23  in  The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson 
edited  by  Thomas  Johnson;  Cambridge  1955) 

Who  knows  what  ghostly  meetings  may  have  taken  place  in 
some  Heavenly  Lost  and  Found? 


EMILY'S  BARK  AND  EMERSON'S  BOOK:  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN  AS  A  SOURCE  FOR  A  DICKINSON  POEM 

by  Thomas  Blanding 

In  recent  years,  Emily  Dickinson's  literary  debt  to  the 
Concord  Transcendentalists  has  become  clearer  as  critics  and 
scholars  have  detected  Emersonian  and  Thoreauvian  echoes  in  the 
imagery,  diction  and  thought  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
her  poems.   How  much  Transcendentalism  reached  Emily  Dickinson 
through  the  public  reputation  of  Emerson  and  how  much  through 
the  personal  contacts  of  members  of  the  Amherst  Circle  with  the 
Concordians  is  a  question  yet  to  be  explored  satisfactorily  by 
Dickinson's  biographers.   But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Concord  poet,  William  Ellery  Channing,  was  a  cousin  of 
Dickinson's  friend  and  literary  advisor,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  whose  wife  Mary  was  Channing 's  sister.   It  is  worth 


ip 


noting  too  that  Eben  Loomis  and  his  wife,  who  became  the  par- 
ents of  Dickinson's  posthumous  editor,  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  spent 
the  first  two  or  three  summers  after  their  marriage  in  1853 
boarding  with  the  Thoreaus  in  Concord,  where  they  soon  won  the 
friendship  of  Henry  Thoreau.   While  it  is  doubtful  that  Emily 
Dickinson,  safe  in  her  Amherst  retreat,  ever  met  any  of  the 
Concord  Transcendentalists,  her  peripheral  acquaintance  with 
the  Concordians  perhaps  nurtured  her  temperamental  affinity 
with  them.   In  any  case,  it  is  clear  in  her  letters  and  poems 
that  by  the  early  1850 fs  Emily  Dickinson  was  well-acquainted 
with  Emerson's  Essays  and  Poems. 

It  has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  that  Dickinson  was  famil- 
iar with  the  writings  of  Emerson's  friend  and  neighbor  William 
Ellery  Channing,  for  the  editors  of  Bolts  of  Melody:  New  Poems 
of  Emily  Dickinson  (1945)  point  out  that  the  poem  "If  my  Bark 
sink"  borrows  a  line  from  a  poem  by  Channing.    The  Dickinson 
poem,  number  1234  in  Thomas  Johnson's  definitive  edition, 
reads :2 

If  my  Bark  sink 
'Tis  to  another  sea — 
Mortality's  Ground  Floor 
Is  Immortality — 

The  lines  "if  my  Bark  sink  /  'Tis  to  another  sea — "  are  not  by 
Dickinson  but  from  the  final  stanza  of  "A  Poet's  Hope"  by 
Channing :  -* 

I  am  not  earth-born,  though  I  here  delay; 
Hope's  child,  I  summon  infiniter  powers, 
And  laugh  to  see  the  mild  and  sunny  day 
Smile  on  the  shrunk  and  thin  autumnal  hours; 
I  laugh,  for  hope  hath  happy  place  with  me, 
If  my  bark  sinks,  'tis  to  another  sea. 

Perhaps  Dickinson  found  in  the  rough-hewn  rhythms  of  Channing 's 
verse  a  precedent  for  the  irregularities  of  her  own  poems.   But 
only  isolated  lines  by  Channing  are  at  all  memorable  and  he 
never  produced  a  finished  poem.   Even  Henry  Thoreau,  Channing 's 
closest  and  most  sympathetic  friend,  described  his  versifying 
as  "sublimo-slipshod."   Dickinson  would  not  have  had  to  look 
far  in  Channing 's  Poems  before  discovering  that  he  was  a  third- 
rate  poet. 

A  closer  comparison  of  the  Channing  and  Dickinson  poems, 
however,  makes  doubtful  the  conclusion  that  Emily  borrowed  the 
line  directly  from  Channing.   Channing 's  line  in  "A  Poet's  Hope" 
reads  "If  my  bark  sinks/'  while  Dickinson's  text  reads  "If  my 
Bark  sink"  (italics  added).   Perhaps  Emily  misquoted  Channing' s 
line  from  memory,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  derived  the 
line  from  an  essay  by  Channing' s  mentor,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  Representative  Men  Emerson  concluded  his  discussion  of 
"Montaigne;  Or,  the  Skeptic"  by  quoting  the  line  from  "A  Poet's 
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Hope":4 


If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea. 


Emerson,  like  Dickinson,  misquoted  the  poem,  reading  "sink"  for 
"sinks."   It  is  probable  that  Emily  recalled  the  line  from 
Emerson's  text,  not  Channing's. 

Emerson's  "misquotation"  is  really  an  improvement,  since, 
by  changing  from  Channing's  indicative  mood  to  the  subjunctive, 
Emerson  actually  brings  out  the  element  of  hope  that  Channing 
had  been  expressing  in  "A  Poet's  Hope," — for  it  is,  in  this 
case,  the  mood  of  uncertainty.   Channing  should  have  used  the 
subjunctive  form,  according  to  the  language  conventions  of  the 
day;  Emerson  was  more  aware  of  the  resources  of  language. 

That  Emily  Dickinson  was  familiar  with  Representative  Men 
is  clear  from  her  gift  of  the  new  1876  edition  (J.  R,  Osgood) 
to  Mary  Higginson  some  time  before  Christmas,  187  7.   The  note 
which  Emily  enclosed  with  the  gift  to  Mary,  endorsing  Repre- 
sentative Men  as  "a  little  Granite  Book  you  can  lean  upon,"-3 
suggests  that  the  book  was  especially  significant  to  her. 
Thomas  Johnson,  on  the  basis  of  handwriting  and  a  penciled 
draft  of  the  poem  on  a  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  com- 
mencement program  for  1872,  tentatively  dates  "If  my  Bark  sink" 
from  that  year."   If  Johnson's  date  is  correct,  then  this  poem 
is  evidence  that  Emily  Dickinson  had  read  Emerson's  Represen- 
tative Men  at  least  five  years  before  the  only  reference  to  the 
book  in  her  letters.   That  she  read  Representative  Men  much 
earlier  is  also  possible  because  the  first  edition  was  on  sale 
by  January  1,  1850.'   But  until  other  evidence  comes  to  light, 
"If  my  Bark  sink"  provides  the  most  reliable  evidence  that 
Emily  Dickinson  read  Emerson's  volume  by  1872. 
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THE  NIGHT  PRUDENCE  SPENT  IN  JAIL 

We  all  know  what  Mrs.  Bronson  Alcott's  husband  did  to  dem- 
onstrate his  opposition  to  slavery  but  do  we  realize  what  part 
her  brother  played  in  the  drama  of  the  Connecticut  Quakeress 
who  dared  to  defy  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  by  opening  a 
school  "for  young  colored  Ladies  and  Misses"  in  1833?   Samuel 
May,  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut  approved  of 
Prudence  Crandall's  mission  and  when  she  was  arrested  for  har- 
boring and  boarding  certain  colored  persons  who  "were  not  in- 
habitants of  any  town  in  this  state...",  May  refused  to  put  up 
bond  for  her  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  justices  who  then  began 
to  see  what  lay  ahead. 

Edmund  Fuller  is  the  author  of  an  absorbing  and  well  writ- 
ten little  book  of  a  dedicated  young  woman  who  spent  one  night 
in  jail,  by  design,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  Arnold  Buffum,  "do-good  professionals  of  the  toughest 
grain,  battle-tested,  ruthless  infighters  for  moral  causes." 
Published  by  Wesleyan  University  Press,  this  small  volume  is  a 
bargain  for  $5.95,  and  we  are  laying  in  a  supply  for  readers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  same  unsolved  problems  of  race  re- 
lations that  plagued  Prudence  Crandall  and  Samuel  May. 


LYCEUM  BOOK  SHOP  NOTES 

The  official  coming  of  Autumn  finds  some  of  us  looking 
forward  to  trips  to  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.   In  that  con- 
nection, it  might  be  helpful  to  mention  some  new  titles  in  the 
Lyceum  book  shop  which  continues  to  make  a  real  contribution 
to  our  support. 

Elmer  Munson  Hunt  was  born  in  Illinois  but  came  to  New 
Hampshire  in  1942  after  a  career  in  journalism  and  advertising. 
He  was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  after  serving 
as  director  of  the  State  Historical  Society  for  11  years.   The 
author  of  several  monographs  on  two  grants,  family  origins  and 
mountain  names,  Mr.  Hunt,  for  many  years,  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  New  Hampshire  town  names  for  the  Manchester  Union- 
Leader.   After  his  death  in  1968,  William  L.  Bauhan,  publisher, 
of  Noone  House  in  Peterborough,  printed  his  book  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
TOWN  NAMES  AND  WHENCE  THEY  CAME,  which  not  only  gives  name 
sources  but  also  fascinating  and  little-known  historical  facts. 
It  is  a  hard  cover  volume  with  an  attractive  dust  jacket  bear- 
ing an  old  print  and  sells  for  $5.95. 

From  the  same  publisher  comes  VERMONT  HOUSES  by  Herbert 
Wheaton  Congdon,  in  paper,  224  pages  with  140  photographs, 
priced  at  $3.95.   This  is  the  work  of  a  Vermont  architect  and 
tells  the  history  of  Vermont  houses  from  the  early  log  cabin 
to  the  pillared  mansion  of  the  Greek  Revival  period.   If  you 
go  to  Vermont  to  see  the  foliage,  take  a  copy  of  this  book  with 
you;  you  will  be  doubly  rewarded. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

This  summer  the  Lyceum  offered  the  public  two  free  lectures 
which  were  well  attended  by  Concordians  and  by  Walter  Harding's 
graduate  students  from  the  Thoreau  Seminar  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Concord  Academy.   Joseph  Basile,  an  instructor  and  doc- 
toral candidate  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge, 
spoke  on  "Narcissus  in  the  World  of  Machines,"  a  comparison  of 
the  responses  to  industrialism  and  technology  by  Thoreau  and 
the  Southern  Agrarian  writers  of  the  1930?s.   Thomas  Blanding, 
First  Thoreau  Lyceum  Scholar,  lectured  on  "The  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  1879-1888."  Mr.  Blanding  will  repeat  his  lec- 
ture at  a  later  date  in  October,  to  be  announced  in  the  Concord 
Journal.   The  Lyceum  is  also  arranging  a  new  lecture  series  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  which  will  include  talks 
on  Thoreau,  Transcendentalism,  Concord  History  and  Natural  His- 
tory.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend.   The  lecture  schedule 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date  in  the  Concord  Journal. 


WALDEN  REVISITED 

Presently  displayed  in  the  Natural  History  Room  are  a  dozen 
color  prints  of  Walden  Pond  taken  by  Sharon  Crawford  of  Billings, 
Montana,  a  Concordian  by  adoption.   Tom  Blanding  has  matched 
quotes  from  Walden  to  Sharon's  pictures  and  the  result,  we  think, 
is  a  superior  blend. 


AN  ALCOTT  SOWING  CIRCLE 

Just  as  a  farmer  sows  a  late  fall  cover  crop  of  rye  to  pro- 
tect his  fields  from  winter  erosion  and  to  give  his  spring  crop 
a  good  base,  so  the  Lyceum,  from  time  to  time,  plants  a  seed 
which  will  hopefully  ripen  into  a  profitable  harvest.   Plans 
are  in  the  making  for  reprinting  Louisa  Alcott's  TRANSCENDENTAL 
WILD  OATS',  that  delightful  spoof  on  her  father's  Fruitlands 
Fiasco.   If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  have  an  attractive  booklet 
ready  to  send  to  members  in  December,  and  to  offer  for  sale  by 
mail  and  in  the  shop  for  Christmas. 
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